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RASSELAS  BROWN. 


In  1828  Thomas  Struthers  located,  in 
Warren  and  eominenced  the  practice  ol 
the  law.  In  1834  Samuel  P.  Johnson 
came  herd,  and  the  firm  became  Stroth¬ 
ers  &  Johnson.  In  1839  Rasselas  Brown, 
who  had  been  principal  of  the  Warren 
Academy,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
soon  after  to  the  Ann  of  Struthers  & 
Johnson,  which  then  became  Struthers, 
Johnson  &  Brown.  Thus  was  formed  a 
partnership  which,  in  the  aggregate 
achievements  and  the  influence  of  its 
several  members  on  the  history  of  the 
town  and  county,  hds  been  rivaled  by 
no  other  firm. 

Struthers,  Johnson  &  Brown  were  all 
college  graduates,  men  much  above  the 
average  culture  of  their  day,  of  mark¬ 
ed  ability,  of  distinctive,  diverse  and, 
in  some  respects,  antagonistic  qualities. 

Struthers  was  thoughtful,  far-seeing, 
indomitable  in  will,  quiet  and  persistent 
in  execution,  with  a  taste  and  talent 
for  large  business  enterprises  that  be¬ 
fore  long  took  him  away  from  the  active 
practice,  of  the  law. 

Johnson  was  strong,  original,  logical, 
rough,  radical,  uncompromising,  inde¬ 
fatigable,  progressive  and  persistent. 

Brown  was  cautious,  quiet  .conserva¬ 
tive,  studious,  gentle,  careful  and  meth¬ 
odical  and  with  no  sharp  angles  in  his 
character. 

•Struthers  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  Brown 
of  New  York  and  Johnson  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  . 

Struthers  and  Johnson  were  Republi¬ 
cans;  Brown  was  a  Democvrat. 

All  were  honest,  honorable,  patriotic 
and  public  spirited,  of  pure  life  and  ex¬ 
emplary  habits,  and  each,  in  his  way, 
made  a  deep  impress  on  the  age  and 
generation  in  which  he  lived. 

The  character  and  career  of  Thomas 
Struthers  have  been  ably  and  interest- 


igly  outlined  to  this  society  by  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  hand  of  his  friend,  neighbor  and 
contemporary,  Judge  Wietmore. 

A  faithful,  appreciative  and  clear  cut 
delineation  of  the  qualities  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Judge  Johnson  has  been  given 
to  the  Society  by  his  former  student 
and  partner,  and  later  his  successor  on 
the  bench,  Judge  Lindsey. 

It  has  been  assigned  to  me  to  otter 
such  observations  as  I  may  on  the  career 
of  Rasselas  Brown,  with  whom  I  was 
professionally  associated  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  thus  completing 
the  tribute  of  this  Society  to  the  old 
firm  of  Struthers.  Johnson  &  Brown, 
once  potent  in  the  affairs  of  this  county, 
but  now  simply  one  of  the  notable  bea¬ 
con  lights  of  its  history. 

Rasselas  Brown  was  bom  September 
10,  1812,  in  Brownsville,  N.  Y.  PI#  en¬ 
tered  Union  Collgee  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  graduating  two  years  after 
in  the  class  of  1830,  and  immediatc.y 
thereafter  became  the  first  principal  of 
the  Warren  Academy. 

This  Academy  had  recently  been  es¬ 
tablished.  The  building  which  stood 
diagonally  across  the  street  from  the 
Court  House  was  not  then  finished,  and 
the  school  was  first  opened  in  the  Court 
House.  Its  establishment  was  an  im¬ 
portant  event  in  the  history  of  this  com¬ 
munity.  It  changed  the  whole  current 
of  the  thought,  aspiration  and  ambition 
of  the  young  people  of  Warren  It  tem¬ 
pered  the  roughness  of  a  lumbering  cen¬ 
ter  and  crudeness  of  a  pioneer  settle¬ 
ment  with  the  culture  of  eastern  schools 
and  colleges.  The  organization  of  such 
an  institution  was  no  slight  task,  but 
was  efficiently  performed  by  the  young 
college,  graduate,  and  Judge  Brown’s  ad¬ 
ministration  was  eminently  successful. 
With  gentle  but  firm  hand  lie  guide!  the 


new  institution,  and  seems  to  have 
aroused  in  his  pupils  a  thirst  for  great¬ 
er  knowledge,  higher  attainments  and 
broader  culture,  and  inspired  an  endur¬ 
ing  personal  regard  and  friendship.  They 
were  nearly  all  from  Warren  and  vicin¬ 
ity,  and  most  of  them  remained  ins 
neighbors  in  after  life,  making  a  record 
for  average  usefulness  and  success  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  students  of  no  later 
period.  Several  became  his  associate- 
ai  the  bar,  two  succeeded  him  on  the 
bench  and  two  represented  tais  district 
in  Congress.  The  one,  however,  who 
came  closest  into  his  life  was  Elizabeth 
Sill,  to  whom  he  was  manic  1  January 
20,  1841. 

In  connection  with  the  Academy,  and 
a  very  useful  and  important  adjunct  in 
its  work,  was  the  Hyadean  Society,  of 
which  all  the  early  pupils  have  pleasure- 
able.  recollections.  Judge  Brown  retain¬ 
ed  his  interest  in  it  even  after  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Academy  ceased,  and 
delivered  an  address-  before  it  in  toe  Pres- 
b^  Lerian  Church  in  1840,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Society.  This  earliest  lit¬ 
erary  society  in  Waren  numbered 
forty-six  members,  and  twenty -one  still 
survived  fifty-six  years  after  its  founda¬ 
tion.  when  a  reunion  was  heid  at  the 
home  of  Hon.  L.  D.  Wetmore.,  one  of 
its  original  members. 

After  three  years  of  teaching,  Rasse- 
las  Brown  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Warren  County  and  Warren  because  his 
permanent  home.  In  partnership,  first 
with  Struthers  &  Johnson,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  Johnson  alone,  he  continued 
the  practice  till  in  1880  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  President  Judge  of  this  judicial  dis¬ 
trict  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Judge  Galbraith.  After  serv¬ 
ing  on  the  bench  for  some  six  months  he 
returned  to  the  practice,  his  former  part¬ 
ner  having  beeneleeted  to  the  judgeship. 
With  him  were  associated  at  different 
times  and  for  varying  periods,  H.  A. 
Jamieson,  C.  W.  Stone,  W.  E.  Rice,  C. 
A.  Peterson  and  his  son.  H.  E.  Brown. 
He  remained  in  the  active  practice  of 
the  law  till  shortly  before  his  death. 

His  early  work  as  a  teacher  implant¬ 
ed  in  him  an  interest  in  education  and 
whatever  made  for  tire  enlightment  of 
file  people,  and  this  interest  continued 
t )  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  for  some 
time  one  of  the.  trustees  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  and  for  many  years  its  treasurer. 
He  served  as  a  school  director  in  the 
early  years  of  the.  Union  School,  and 
cordially  supported  every  measure  for 


its  improvement.  He  aided  of  his 
means  in  the  founding  of  the.  public  li¬ 
brary,  and  was  one  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  fund  for  the  purchase  of  the  site 
of  its  building.  He  was  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Warren  Lyceum  and  was  one 
of  its  lecturers  in  its  lecture  course  of 
1851-2.  He  was  an  earnest  believer  in 
popular  education  and  whatever  agency 
aided  in  the  enlightment  of  the  people 
had  his  liberal  and  cordial  support. 

He  was  a  member  of  the.  Legislature 
in  1845  and  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1873.  In  neither  body 
does  he  seem  to  have  be.en  prominent  in 
debate  or  in  its  public  proceedings,  but 
he  was  faithful  in  his  committee  work, 
and  had  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
his  fellow  members  for  his  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  rectitude  of  purpose. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue  Commissioners  of  the  Sixth  Ju¬ 
dicial  District  in  18o2,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  the  Burgess  of  the  Bor¬ 
ough  of  Warr.e.n.  He  was  a  brigadier 
general  in  the  militia  prior  to  the  war. 
He  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for 
President  Judge  in  I860,  1870  and  1880, 
and  for  Congress  in  1868. 

He  was  a  director  of  the.  Dunkirk,  Al¬ 
legheny  Valley  and  Pittsburg  Railroad 
and  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  and  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Warren, 
and  in  earlier  days  was  president  of 
the  Northwestern  Bank,  which,  with  the 
old  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  was  the  last  of 
the  old  State  Banks  of  Pennsylvania  to 
close  its  doors  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war,  and  when  the  new  system  of  Nat¬ 
ional  Banks  was  about  to  supercede 
the  old  State  Banks. 

He,  died  August  23,  1895. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  salient 
features  of  a  notable  career.  Coming 
into  this  community  a  stranger  and  with 
no  factitious  advantages,  he  wrought 
out  for  himself  an  honorable  record  and 
a  prominent  position  in  the  history  of 
this  town  and  county. 

He  was  modest  and  quiet  in  deport¬ 
ment,  never  demonstrative  nor  drama¬ 
tic.  He  never  boasted  nor  blustered, 
never  posed  nor  pretended.  What  he 
seemed,  he  was,  and  what  he  was,  he 
seemed.  His  character  was  well  round¬ 
ed,  without  sharp  corners  or  angles. 
He  inspired  confidence,  rather  than 
aroused  enthusiasm.  He  trod  on  few 
toes,  provoked  no  bitter  animosities  and 
evoked  no  turbulent  demonstrations  of 
friendship.  There  was  nothing  poetic 
or  imaginative  in  his  mental  equip- 


ment,  but  he  was  liberally  endowed 
with  good,  solid,  common  sense.  He 
was  studious  in  his  tastes  and  habits, 
an  appreciative  reader  of  the  best  lit¬ 
erature.  He  was  a  hard  and  persistent 
worker,  but  he  never  fretted  nor  wor¬ 
ried  under  his  work.  He  believed  that 
any  man  of  average  intellect,  by  close 
application,  could  attain  success  at  the 
bar.  This  belief  was  pointedly  express¬ 
ed  by  him  in  his  address  at  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  Court  House,  from  which  1 
quote: 

“Study,  hard  and  unremitting,  is  the 
fate  of  every  lawyer  who  either  desires 
to  serve  his  clients  faithfully,  or  who 
has  an  ambition  to  attain  prominence 
in  the  profession.  Poets  may  be  born, 
but  lawyer’s,  never.  Hard  study  all  the 
time,  diligent  and  strict  attention  to 
business,  honesty  in  all  professional  and 
other  transactions,  promptness  in  corres¬ 
pondence  and  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the 
remittance  of  collections  when  money  is 
received,  will  bring  business  to  any 
man,  and  he  with  only  an  ordinary  share 
of  intellectual  vigor,  wall  become  a  law¬ 
yer  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  best  of 
clients.” 

Here  is  an  unfailing  recipe  for  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  bar,  and  here  is  a  faithful 
delineation  of  the  methods  and  habits 
by  which  Rasselas  Brown  attained  suc¬ 
cess  and  distinction. 

In  disposition  he  was  amiable  and 
even  tempered.  Passion  never  sw’ayed 
his  judgment,  and  excitement  never  dis¬ 
turbed  his  balance.  His  patience  was 
remarkable,  and  his  coolness  and  self-con¬ 
trol  unexcelled.  He  W'as  naturally  so¬ 
ciable,  but  always  dignified.  He  was 
judicial  in  temperament  and  cast  of 
mind,  and  was  wTell  fitted  for  the  bench. 
He  was  liberal  in  his  views  and,  while 
positive  in  his  convictions,  he  wras  not 
dogmatic,  and  conceded  to  others  the 
same  independence  of  judgment  he  claim¬ 
ed  for  himself.  He  was  generous  and 
public  spirited,  never  shrinking  from  his 
share  of  the  work,  and  always  ready  to 
contribute  from  his  means  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  any  movement  for  the 
public  benefit.  He  was  a  member  of  no 
church,  but  regularly  attended  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
contributed  liberally  to  its  support. 

Rasselas  Browm  was  distinctively  a 
lawyer.  To  his  profession  he  gave  no 
divided  allegiance.  The  chances  of 
larger  profit  and  speedier  gain  allured 
him  into  no  outside  business  ventures. 
H(  had  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  trader, 
and  was  not  a  skilful  negotiator,  even 


in  legal  matters  requiring  compromise 
and  adjustment,  but  to  the  study  of  the 
law  and  the  application  of  its  princi¬ 
ples  he  was  a  patient  and  dutiful  de¬ 
votee.  In  a  bar  noted  then  through¬ 
out  the  state  as  of  exceptional  ability, 
he  stood  in  the  front  rank.  Others  may 
have  excelled  him  in  eloquence  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness  before  a  jury,  but  to  no  one 
did  the  Court  listen  more  carefully  or 
with  greater  respect.  His  method  of 
statement  was  simple  and  direct,  with¬ 
out  ornamentation  or  rhetorical  embel¬ 
lishment. 

“His  armor  was  his  honest  thought 

And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill.” 

Whatever  position  he  took,  he  was 
generally  ready  to  fortify  with  author- 
ity  and  precedent.  He  had  an  excellent 
memory  and  his  range  of  practice  had 
been  so  wide  and  so  varied  in  character, 
that  he  had  accumulated  a  vast  store  of 
knowledge  of  judicial  decisions  and  le¬ 
gal  precedents.  As  a  counsellor,  he  was 
careful,  wise  and  safe:  as  a  practitioner 
he  was  accurate,  pains-taking,  patient 
i:i  preparation,  moderate  and  candid  in 
statement,  studious  in  the  search  of  au¬ 
thorities  and  ready  in  the  application 
of  legal  principles  and  precedents.  His 
client’s  cause  was  his  cause,  and  he 
allowed  no  doubt  of  its  justice  to  dim 
the  ardor  or  earnestness  of  his  advocacy 
of  it.  He  was  courteous  to  his  fellow 
members  of  the  bar,  respectful  to  the 
Court  and  cordial  and  genial  to  all.  In 
all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up 
the  careful,  safe,  thorough  and  effective 
lawyer,  he  had  no  superior  in  the  field 
of  his  practice.  This  practice  was  ex¬ 
tensive,  covering  all  the  northwestern 
counties  of  the  state,  and  both  the 
state  and  federal  courts  of  last  resort. 
He  enjoyed  the  change  and  relief  from 
routine  that  came  from  his  trips  to  the 
courts  of  neighboring  counties,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  he  always  attended.  The 
v eek  of  Warren  County  in  the  Supreme 
Court  in  his  day  was  looked  forward 
to,  not  only  by  the  lawyers  but  by  their 
wives,  as  an  annual  outing,  which  all 
enjoyed. 

His  genial  disposition  and  his  kindly 
courtesy  endeared  him  to  his  associates 
at  the  bar.  Their  tribute  to  his  mem¬ 
ory,  drawn  by  the  appreciative  hand  of 
his  early  pupil  and  long  time  friend  and 
associate,  Judge  Wetmore,  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  summary  of  an  honorable  and 
notable  career,  as  follows : 

“His  compeers  in  the  administration 
of  justice  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench, 


bear  testimony  to  his  social  qualities, 
his  uprightness,  his  sound  judgment,  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  law  and  that  he 
bore  himself  with  all  due  fidelity  as 
well  to  the  Court  as  to  his  client,  and 
used  no  falsehood  and  delayed  no  man’s 
cause  for  lucre  or  malice,  and  as  citizen, 
counsellor,  judge  and  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  he  faithfully 
and  with  ability  discharged  his  duty.” 

There  is  no  higher  eulogium  to  pass 
on  an  American  citizen  than  to  say  he 
is  an  honest,  faithiui  and  eliective  law¬ 
yer.  There  is  no  profession  that  ofiers 
wider  fields  of  usefulness  or  greater  op¬ 
portunities  for  distinction;  none  more 
exacting  in  its  demands  for  mental  acu¬ 
men  and  moral  stamina.  i'ne  success¬ 
ful  lawyer  must  be  quick  of  perception, 
ready  in  speech  and  with  vast  stores  of 
general  information,  and  must  cultivate 
“That  chastity  of  honor  that  feels  a 
stain  like  a  wound.”  lie  is  described 
by  Cato  as  “Vir  bonus,  dicendi  peritus',” 
“Where,”  to  use  the  words  of  another, 
"we  see  the  idea  of  moral  worth  insep¬ 
arably  connected  with  his  character, 
and  forming  one  of  its  constituent  fea¬ 
tures,”  and  it  might  be  added  ,its  pri¬ 
mary  and  most  important  feature. 

And  then,  “What  treasures  of  science, 
what  variety  of  erudition,  what  sagac¬ 
ity  of  discernment,  what  delicacy  of 
taste  is  it  not  necessary  to  combine  to 
excel  at  the  bar.  Whoever  shall  ven¬ 
ture  to  set  limits  to  the  knowdedge  of 
the  advocate  has  never  conceived  a  per¬ 
fect  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.”  The  history  of  civilization  is 
studded  with  the  way-marks  of  his 
achievements,  but  nowhere  has  he  made 
a  stronger  impress  than  on  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  Englissh-speaking  people.  Magna 
Cbarta  was  drawn  by  lawyers;  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  was  the  handi¬ 
work  of  lawyers;  thirty  out  of  thirty- 
five  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  were  lawyers;  twenty 
out  of  our  twenty-five  presidents  were 
lawyers,  and  today,  the  President,  two- 
thirds  of  the  cabinet,  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate,  including  its  presiding  officer, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  chair¬ 
men  of  its  leading  committees,  who 
mould  our  legislation,  are,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  lawyers.  In  the  words 
of  another,  “Our  greatness  has  been  in 
a  large  degree  the  work  of  our  great 
jurists.  To  know  the  law,  not  merely 
the  statutes  or  the  tricKS  for  evading 
them,  makes  men  great.”  To  become 
eminent  in  such  a  profession  is  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  substantial  worth  and  genuine 


ability;  and  so  when  I  say  that  Rasse- 
las  Brown  was  an  eminent  lawyer  ,1 
leel  I  have  given  him  full  meed  of 
praise. 

When  Judge  Brown  came  to  Warren, 
and  for  many  years  thereafter,  there 
was  no  railroad  in  the  county.  In  course 
of  time  the  Erie  road  was  built,  touch¬ 
ing  the  county  at  its  north-western  cor¬ 
ner.  Later  the  Sunbury  and  Erie,  now 
the  Philadelphia  and  Erie,  came  in  from 
the  west,  and  its  coming  was  celebrated 
in  Warren  by  its  citizens  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  neighboring  countier  with  a 
merry  zeal  and  hilarious  enthusiam  still 
recalled  by  our  older  citizens  with 
brightening  eyes  and  significant  sugges¬ 
tion  that  there  was  a  time  when 
Warren  knew  how  to  celebrate.  That 
was  a  memorable  event  in  its  history. 
It  became  from  that  time  on  a  part  of 
the  great,  living,  growing,  progressive 
world,  and  its  progress  has  been  contin¬ 
uous  and  substantial  if  not  rapid.  Prom¬ 
inent  on  that  occasion,  resplendant  in 
the  gorgeous  uniform  of  a  brigadier  gen¬ 
eral  of  those  days,  was  Rasselas  Brown, 
commanding  the  military  part  of  the 
procession  and  practically  acting  as  chief 
marshall. 

Before  that,  however,  the  project  of 
a  road  north,  to  connect  with  the  Erie, 
and  south  to  reach  Pittsburg,  was  much 
agitated,  and  as  early  as  1851  a  rail¬ 
road  convention  in  furtherance  of  that 
project  was  held  in  Warren.  It  was  a 
remarkable  gathering  and  enlisted  the 
co-operation  of  many  men  who  after¬ 
wards  became  eminent  in  public  life. 
Rasselas  Brown  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  organization,  and  Thomas 
Struthers  of  the  committee  on  resolu¬ 
tions.  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  of  James¬ 
town,  was  one  of  the  vice  presidents 
and  George  B.  Delemater,  then  of 
Youngsville,  one  of  the  secretaries. 
Speeches  in  advocacy  of  the  enterprise 
were  made  by  Rasselas  Brown,  G.  W. 
Scofield,  Henry  Souther  and  others.  The 
deliberations  of  the  convention  result¬ 
ed  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
on  correspondence.  The  members  of 
that  committee  from  Warren  were  Ar¬ 
chibald  Tanner.  Rasselas  Brown  and  Dr. 
W.  A.  Irvine.  On  that  committee  were 
also  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  afterwards 
Member  of  Congress.  Governor  and 
United  States  Senator  from  Yew  York, 
Joseph  Buffington,  James  Campbell, 
John  S.  McCalmont,  Henry  Souther,  all 
of  whom  afterwards  attained  distinc¬ 
tion  on  the  bench.  James  Ross  Snowden, 
afterwards  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
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Representatives,  State  Treasurer,  Su¬ 
perintendent  ut  the  Mint  and  Prothono- 
tary  of  the  Supreme  Court,  A.B.  Mc- 
Calmont,  afterwards  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  and  later 
attaining  distinction  as  a  colonel  in 
the  war,  James  R.  Moorhead  and  others. 
The  project,  however,  languished. 
Money  was  not  plenty.  The  Sunbury 
and  Aide  Railroad  superceded  it  for  the 
time  in  the  attention  of  the  people. 
Turbulent  times  followed.  The  war 
came  on  and  absorbed  the  attention  and 
energies  of  the  people.  Then  came  the 
oil  developement  on  Oil  Creek,  and  the 
building  of  the  road  from  Corry  to 
litusvilie  by  Struthers  and  VV'etmore. 
The  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad  came  to 
Oil  City.  The  Warren  and  Franklin 
Railroad  was  chartered  and  built,  and 
Rasselas  Brown  became  attorney  for  it. 
its  first  superintendent  was  A.  J. 
Cassatt,  now  president  of  the  Penn- 
siy vamia  Railroad,  whose  headquarters 
then  were  at  Irvineton.  The  idea  of 
a  railroad  north  to  intersect  the  Erie 
at  or  about  Jamestown,  and  to  reach 
Cake  Erie  had  not,  however,  been 
abandoned,  and  early  in  1870  was  re¬ 
vived  by  a  definite  proposition  from  J. 
Condit  Smith  to  build  the  road  if  War¬ 
ren  would  -subscribe  for  a  certain 
amount  of  the  stock.  A  meeting  was 
held,  and  Rasselas  Brown,  L.  D.  Wet- 
more  and  W.  D.  Brown  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  report  on  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  later  were  named  as  trustees 
to  receive  subscriptions  and  represent 
the  subscribers.  The  road  was  built. 
Rasselas  Brown  became  one  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  and  its  general  attorney,  and  re¬ 
mained  such  until  his  death.  He  was 
also  elected  a  director  of  the  Lake 
Shore  Railroad  and  was  largely  deferred 
to  on  all  legal  questions  affecting  the 
policy  of  the  road. 

Rasselas  Brown  was  always  a  consist¬ 
ent  Democrat,  and  always  enjoyed  the 
full  confidence  of  his  party.  He  early 
became  prominent  in  its  counsels,  and 
by  it  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in 
1S44,  and  was  later  often  honored  by  it 
with  nominations  for  the  President 
Judgeship  and  for  Congress.  It  was  not 
alone,  however,  the  honors  of  hrs  party 
that  came  to  him,  but  also  a  liberal 
share  of  its  burdens  and  labors.  While 
not  a  politician,  in  the  ordinary  accept¬ 
ance  of  the.  term,  he  never  shrank  from 
his  share  of  hard  party  work,  and  we 
find  him  frequently  presiding  over  Dem¬ 
ocratic  conventions  and  serving  on  the 
county  committee  of  his  parity.  For 


instance,  in  1850  he,  was  president  of 
the  Democratic  county  convention,  and 
headed  the  delegation  to  the  congres¬ 
sional  convention,  where  he  presented 
the  name  of  C.  B.  Curtis  for  Congress, 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  secur¬ 
ing  his  nomination.  That  year  he  was 
chairman  of  the  county  committee,  and 
labored  successfully  for  the  election  of 
the  Democratic  ticket.  On  it  were 
Gienni  W.  Scofield  for  the  Legislature 
and  C.  B.  Curtis  for  Congress.  The 
Democratic  majority  in  the  county  was 
less  than  four  hundred,  but  Curtis  ran 
ahead  of  his  ticket  and  carried  the  dis¬ 
trict  by  the  narrow  margin  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  six.  That  Scofield  and  Cur¬ 
tis  should  have  headed  a  Democratic 
ticket  may  seem  incredible  to  those 
who  knew  them  only  in  their  later 
years,  when  they  were  the  aggressive 
opponents  of  everything  tinged  with 
Democracy,  but  the  changes  from  1850 
in  other  respects  have  been  no  less  sur¬ 
prising.  In  those  days  no  railroad  pen¬ 
etrated  Warren  County,  but  the  stage 
for  Erie  left  every  Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Saturday  at  four  o’clock  a.  m. 
Warren  was  also  a  “port,”  and  the 
steamboat  “Wave,  No.  2,  William  H. 
Gordon,  Master,”  advertised  that  it 
“having  been  built  expressly  for  the 
Pittsburg  and  Warren  trade,  will  run 
regularly  between  the  above  ports  the 
entire  boating  season.”  Warren  had 
then  two  brick  business  blocks,  the  Car¬ 
ver  House,  then  lately  opened  by  John 
H.  Hull,  and  the  Tanner  Block  on  the 
opposite  corner,  and  during  the  year 
the  Watson  &  Davis  Block  rose  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Warren  Savings 
Bank.  D.  M.  Williams  was  the  post¬ 
master.  Richard  Alien  was  the  justice 
of  the  peace  of  the  town.  H.  0.  La- 
kin  taught  the  Academy.  Wlatson  & 
Davis,  Orr  &  Henry.  Benson  &  Baker, 
Summerton  &  Church,  Carver  &  Arnett 
and  O.  H.  Hunter  dealt  in  dress  goods 
and  groceries,  cod-fish  and  crockery, 
silks  and  hardware,  dried  apples  and 
grindstones  and  everything  else  entering 
into  the  daily  wants  of  a  rural  com¬ 
munity.  G.  Merrill  informed  thei  pub¬ 
lic  that  “Brant’s  Indian  Pulmonary  Bal¬ 
sam”  and  “Vaughn’s  Lithontryptic  Mix¬ 
ture”  and  other  things  were  for  sale  by 
him  at  the  “Warren  Saloon.”  E.  H. 
Danforth,  Surgeon  Dentist,  advised  the 
public  that  he  would  “take  daguerreo¬ 
type  likenesses  when  not  engaged  in 
dentistry.”  S.  G.  Stevens  sold  stoves 
and  tin  ware  and  Christian  Smith, 
shoes.  Dr.  E.  M.  Pierce,  who  is  still 
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with  us,  hale  and  hearty,  active  and 
industrious,  had  a  tin  shop  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Hickory  and  Third  Streets. 

There  is  an  old  Scotch  proverb  that 
“A  deal  of  water  runs  under  the  bridges 
in  ten  years,”  and  a  deal  more  runs 
under  in  fifty.  The  changes  of  a  half 
a  century,  looked  back  at,  are  won¬ 
derful;  looked  forward  to,  are  incredi¬ 
ble.  The  man,  who,  at  the  middle 
period  of  the  last  century,  had  painted 
with  the  eye  of  prophecy  the  Warren, 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States 
of  today,  would  have  been  esteemed  a 
hopeless  lunatic,  but  the  men  who  have 
seen  the  various  features  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  develope,  year  by  year,  for  half 
a  century,  into  actual  reality,  and  have 
helped  to  develope  them,  are  entitled 
to  our  reverent  admiration. 

Party  lines  were  closely  drawn  in 
those  days,  but  the  seeds  of  disruption 
were  already  being  sown  in  both  parties. 
In  1852,  the  Whig  party  made  its  last 
national  contest,  and  went  down  in 
disastrous  defeat.  In  1850,  the  lately 
formed  Republican  party,  under  the 
rallying  cry  of  “Free  soil,  free  speech, 
free  men  and  Fremont,”  entered  the 
national  arena,  and  four  years  later, 
aided  by  the  split  in  the  Democratic 
party,  was  successful  in  electing  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  President  of  the  United 
States.  Then  followed  secession,  re¬ 
bellion  and  bloody  war.  The  fate  of 
the  Union  depended  on  the  attitude  of 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  North. 
Would  they  join  the  Republicans  in 
sustaining  the  government  in  its  efforts 
to  suppress  rebellion,  or  would  they  jus¬ 
tify  the  anticipations  of  the  South  by 
opening  on  the  Republican  administra¬ 
tion  such  a  tire  in  its  rear  as  would 
paralyze  its  energies,  and  render  the 
success  of  the  South  certain?  This  was 
the  vital,  anxious  question  that  con¬ 
fronted  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  duties  and  fearful  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  great  office  to  which  he 
had  been  elected.  It  was  soon  answer¬ 
ed.  Stephen  A.  Douglass,  his  rival  for 
the  presidency,  and  for  whom  the  bulk 
of  the  Democratic  votes  of  the  North 
had  been  cast,  stepped  boldly  and  grand¬ 
ly  to  his  side  and  pledged  to  him  his 
unwavering  support  in  his  efforts  to 
preserve  the  Union  and  crush  rebellion. 
The  Democrats  of  the  North,  with  few 
exceptions,  followed  his  splendid  ex¬ 
ample,  and  in  the  armies  that  went 
forth  to  face  the  Rebels,  Democrats  and 
Republicans  marched  side  by  side.  The 
importance  and  effect  of  this  prompt, 


unhesitating  patriotism  of  Judge  Doug¬ 
lass  can  hardly  be  measured.  It  united 
the  loyal  men  of  the  North  as  no  other- 
single  act  could  have  done.  It  set  the 
pace  for  prompt  Democratic  movement 
to  the  side  of  the  Union,  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  was  quick  and  cordial.  Sulking, 
silence,  even  hesitation  or  delay  on  his 
part,  might  have  paralyzed  the  arm  of 
the  President  at  the  outset  of  the  con¬ 
flict;  but  Judge  Douglass  was  too 
gieat  a  man,  too  sincere  a  patriot  and 
too  wise  a  statesman  for  such  ac¬ 
tion.  He  spoke  promptly,  unhesitating¬ 
ly,  boldly,  and  a  cordial  approval  came 
fiom  the  loyal  Democrats  of  the  North, 
and  from  none  more  heartily  than  from 
Rasselas  Brown.  He  was  then  the 
recognized  leader  of  his  party  in  this 
county  and  portion  of  the  state,  his 
pre-eminence  in  party  counsels  was  un¬ 
questioned,  his  influence  locally  unrivall¬ 
ed.  He  had  been  sincere  and  earnest 
in  his  support  of  the  Democratic  ticket, 
and  had  gone  down  to  defeat  on  it  as 
its  candidate  for  President  Judge,  but 
when  his  country  was  in  danger  he 
knew  no  party.  On  the  nineteenth  day 
of  April,  1861,  the  day  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Sixth  Regiment  was  attacked  in 
the  streets  of  Baltimore,  a  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  Warren  was  held  in  the 
Court  House.  Rasselas  Brown  was 
called  to  the  chair.  Patriotic  speeches 
were  made  by  C.  B.  Curtis.  6.  W. 
Scofield,  L.  D.  Wetmore,  Rasselas 
Brown,  Darius  Titus  and  J.  D.  James. 
The  spirit  of  the  meeting  is  shown  in 
the  following  resolutions,  recorded  as 
“adopted  unanimously,  amidst  vocifer¬ 
ous  cheers:” 

"RESOLVED:  That  we  cordially  re¬ 
spond  as  one  people  to  the  requirements 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  aid  to  defend  the  government,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  our 
country,  endeared  to  us  by  -so  many 
glorious  recollections  of  the  past. 

“RESOLVED:  That  secession  is  revo¬ 
lution  and  rebellion  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  and  all  engaged  in 
such  a  cause  are-  guilty  of  treason,  and 
ought  to  meet,  as  they  richly  deserve, 
the  fate  which,  by  all  civilized  govern¬ 
ments,  is  meted  out  to  traitors.’ 

There  was  no  mincing  of  words  or 
timidity  of  utterance  in  this  expression 
or  the  sentiments  of  this  community: 

“Then  none  were  for  a  party; 

Then  all  were  for  the  state.” 

In  the  same  year  Rasselas  Brown  was 
president  of  a  political  “Union  Mass 
Convention,”  held  in  the  Borough  of 
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Warren,  which,  for  the  time  being,  su¬ 
perseded  the  Democratic  County  Con¬ 
vention,  and  at  which  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  adopted: 

“RESOLVED:  That  we,  as  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens,  without  regard  to  past  dif¬ 
ferences,  do  unite  ourselves  together  to 
sustain  our  country  in  this  hour  of  trial, 
and  do  pledge  ourselves  to  sustain  the 
present  administration  in  every  act 
which  tends  to  crush  rebellion  and  to 
re-establish  the  supremacy  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  government  over  all  the  states.” 

The  next  year,  when  the  burdens  of 
the  war  began  to  bear  heavily  on  the 
people,  two  so-called  “War  Meetings” 
were  held  in  Warren  to  stimulate  the 
patriotism  of  the  people.  The  speak¬ 
ers  at  one  were  G.  W .  Scofield,  Ras- 
selas  Brown  and  L.  D.  Wetmore;  at 
the  other,  Captain  Baldwin,  Rasselas 
Brown  and  L.  D.  Wetmore. 

In  November,  1801  a  Ladies’  Soldiers 
Aid  Society  was  organized  here,  of  which 
Mrs.  Rasselas  Brown  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent. 

Judge  Brown  bore  the  entire  expense 
of  the  material  for  the  uniforming  of 
the  second  company  sent  out  from  War¬ 
ren,  Co.  H,  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Re¬ 
serves. 

I  have  alluded  to  these  facts  as  indi¬ 
cating  the  quality  of  the  patriotism 
which  inspired  Rasselas  Brown  and  all 
he  could  influence  in  their  strenuously 
upholding  the  hands  of  an  administra¬ 
tion  from  which  they  had  flittered  polit¬ 
ically,  when  that  administration  came 
in  charge  of  the  government  which  they 
revered  and  the  country  which  they 
loved. 

When  the  war  closed,  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  government  was  no  longer 
in  danger,  Judge  Brown  returned  to  his 
party  allegiance.  He  had  been  the  can¬ 
didate  of  his  party  for  President  Judge 
of  this  district  in  1860.  He  was  nomi¬ 
nated  for  the  same  position  in  1870, 
and  again  in  1880,  and  always  without 
effort  on  his  part,  and  without  a  con¬ 
test,  and  in  each  case  he  missed  the 
election  by  a  very  narrow  margin. 
Without  solicitation,  and  rather  against 
his  wishes,  he  was  made  the  candidate 
O'  his  party  for  Congress  in  1868. 

In  those  days  such  party  recognition, 
coming  as  it  did  to  Rasselas  Brown, 
without  strife,  without  scheming  and 
with  no  stain  of  venality,  was  an  honor 
of  which  any  man  might  be  proud. 


“But  the  age  of  virtuous  politics  is 
past, 

And  wo  are  deep  in  that  of  cold  pre¬ 
tence.” 

I  have  thus,  in  a  general  way/sketch¬ 
ed  the  career  and  outlined  my  concep¬ 
tion  of  Rasselas  Brown  as  a  lawyer  and 
citizen;  of  the  sides  and  phases  of 
his  character  where  he  touched  the  pub¬ 
lic.  it  remains  to  say  a  word  of  him 
in  his  more  distinctive  personal  life  and 
home  relations. 

While  he  enjoyed  social  intercourse, 
and  was  necessarily  much  away  from 
home,  he  was  eminently  a  home  man. 
He  belonged  to  no  club  or  society,  and 
the  tew  hours  of  leisure  that  came  to 
him  from  a  busy  life  he  spent  in  his 
home.  He  was  blessed  with  that  price¬ 
less  treasure,  an  intelligent,  loyal,  true, 
sympathetic  and  appreciative  wife. 

“He  is  the  happiest  man,  be  he  the 
king 

Or  be  he  the  meanest  subject,  whoso 
knows 

The  comfort  of  a  home  administered 

By  wisely  practiced  hands.” 

For  fifty-four  years,  his  home,  hum¬ 
ble  at  first,  but  expanding  in  the  course 
of  years  into  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  and  beautiful  of  Warren’s  many 
tasty  homes,  was  “Administered  by 
wisely  practiced  hands.”  Into  it  came 
children  who,  under  its  roof,  grew  to 
man  and  womanhood,  and  the  voices  of 
grandchildren  also  enlivened  its  por¬ 
tals.  It  was  a  center  of  domestic 
peace  and  happiness,  and  1  cannot  bet¬ 
ter  describe  Rasselas  Brown  in  his  home 
than  to  borrow  the  words  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving:  “It  was  the  policy  of  the 
good  old  gentleman  to  mane  his  children 
feel  that  home  was  the  happiest  place 
in  the  world,  and  I  value  the  delicious 
home-feeling  as  one  of  the  choicest  gifts 
a  parent  can  bestow.” 

The  family  circle  remained  unbroken 
till  his  death.  Children  moved  out  from 
it  to  homes  of  their  own,  but  cords  of 
love  drew  them  ever  back  to  the  pa¬ 
ternal  fireside,  "That  rallying  place  of 
the  affections.” 

That  home  was  a  center  of  refined 
and  generous  hospitality.  No  one  priv¬ 
ileged  as  a  friend  to  cross  its  thresh- 
hold  ever  forgot  his  kindly,  cordial  wel¬ 
come,  or  went  out  from  it  without  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  charm  of  a 
well  ordered  home,  and  of  that  tender 
mutual  consideration  and  domestic  af¬ 
fection  that  gave  to  it  its  greatest 
charm . 
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In  the  rush  and  rustle  of  modern  life, 
in  the  mad  race  for  wealth  for  the  joy 
of  having  rather  than  using,  in  the 
fierce  struggle  for  honor  and  political 
power  which  stops  at  no  means  and 
scruples  at  no  methods,  we  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  drifting  beyond  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  a  pure  home  life,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  today, 
with  all  his  strenuous  life,  prodigous  la¬ 
bors  and  notable  achievements,  is  ren¬ 
dering  to  this  people  no  greater  service 
than  in  the  exaltation  in  their  view  of 
the  virtues  and  attractive  features  of 
an  exemplary  home  life,  where  domestic 
affection  and  the  impulses  of  a  loving 
heart  override  the  formalities  and  strict 
proprieties  which  are  supposed  to  hedge 
about  his  high  position. 

Eestless  enterprise  or  stern  necessity, 
gnawing  ambition  or  sordid  greed,  the 
progressive  spirit  of  an  expansive  age 
or  morbid  discontent  may  disrupt  the 
family  circle,  and  tempt  to  other  lands, 
but  in  memory  the  light  will  still  burn 
on  the  home  hearth, and  sooner  or  later 
to  the  weary  wanderer  null  come  the 
realization  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  can  outweigh  the  happiness 
of  a  congenial  home. 

“There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  of  Heaven,  o’er  all  the  world 
beside. 

Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener 
light 

And  milder  moons  emparadise  the 

night. 


Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of 
earth  bu  found? 

Art  thou  a  man?  A  patriot?  Look 
around. 

Oh!  thou  shalt  find  wheree’er  thy 
footsteps  roam 

That  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot 
thy  home.” 

From  such  a  home  Rasselas  Brown 
was  called  only  at  the  end  of  a  long 
life.  Beyond  the  limit  of  four  score 
years  he  passed  wth  health  unbroken 
and  mental  faculties  undimmed.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  springs  of  life  ran  low.  By 
almost  imperceptible  degrees  he  with- 
drew  from  the  arduous  labors  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  He  continued  to  go  to  his 
office  with  thesame  clock-like  regularity 
which  had  .characterized  his  whole  life. 
He  attended  the  sessions  of  the  courts, 
he  sat  at  the  counsel  table,  but  he  seem¬ 
ed  to  realize  that  neither  voice  nor 
strength  were  equal  to  the  demands  of 
the  active  trial  of  cases.  He  retain¬ 
ed  his  interest  in  current  events,  and 
his  enjoyment  of  the  society  and  con¬ 
verse  of  his  friends  was  undiminisheid. 
After  a  time  the  long  stairs  to  his  of¬ 
fice  seemed  too  much  for  his  strength, 
and  he  remained  at  his  home.  Slowly 
his  hold  on  life  loosened,  and  calmly, 
peacefully,  almost  imperceptibly,  he 
drifted  out  into  the  vast  unknowm. 
The  weary  eyes  closed,  and  Rasselas 
Brown,  the  cultured  gentleman,  the  em¬ 
inent  lawyer,  the  useful  citizen  and  the 
true  man,  was  dead. 


